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The use of maiiy public school facilities now clp^ed^ 
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were -in gotSS" condition knd located in areas making them suitable for 
continued use. Enrollment decline^ projected for- the next five years 
will result in more school closljrVs. While state and local ^ ' 
authorities are not required to consider using vacant schools in lieu 
of new construction when requesting federal grants, use of these / 
facilities \s permitted when requirements are met. The^GAO believes 
that consideration of .the use of«*vacant buildings should be required - 
of grantees requesting construction funds. (Author/PGD) 
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Use Of Vacant Schools CouW Provide 
Savings To Federqpl Construction ProQframs 



Dcfclinihg enrollments in public sbhools have 
lisft many school^ vacant. A large number of 
these schools are in good condition and in 
locations making them potentially .suitable 
for use in lieu of new construction fo*- proj- 
ects f inanced-by Federal- programs. 

Because of the substantial cost savings that 
might be available through the use of vacant 
schools, GAO recommends that Federal 
agencies \ which provide grants for construc- 
tion projects make sure that adequate con- 
/ sideration ' is given to the - use of vacant 
schools before funds for new facilities are 
authorized. 
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We prepared this report in response to your ^letjters 
concerning vacant schools and their potential us^^^j6r other 
purposes. The reE>ort discusses the alte.rnative uses for 
vacant school facilities,^ and legal or pther barriers to 
their reuse. It also includes a recommendation to the Di- 
rector, Office of Management &nd Budget, to strengthen as- 
surances that States and localities give conidideration to 
the use of vacant schpols' when requesting c6nstructlon funds 
^nder federal programs* The\ comments of the Of f ice of Man- 
agement an^ Budget have Ic^en incorporated in the report. 



'J[n accordance with your request, we .are ending copies 
of this report to Congressmen Dale^Kildee, Pa^^l Simpn,. a)nd 
Baltasar Corrada^* As Arranged wit^ both ^ficBSt we plan no 
.further distribution of this repo^ until 15 days from its 
isstie date * Xt that , time we will send copies to interested 
parties and make copies available to others upon Request. 
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USE OF VACANT SCHOOLS COULD 
PROVIDE SAVINGS TO FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 



j^Use, of many public school facilities, which 
ire closing their doors across the /Nation 
because of declining enrollments, may be 

le source of substantial savings for new 
construction projects financed by the Fed- 
eral Government . Responses to a question- 
naire GAO sent to all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia show that, at the 
staA of the 1978-79 school year, there 
were V, 493 vacant schools in 19 States. 
Well Wer one-third of them were in good 
condimon and located in areas that made 
them si^it^ble for ^continued use. 



Stud-ent Enrollment in public schools is 
expecte,d\to continue to decline, with 
34 State^^projecting a net decrease in 
enrollment of some 2 millionltetudents 
over the r^Xt 5 years. This decrease in 
student pomilation will force acjditional 
school closings. Alternative uses for 
these facilities, constructed initially 
at high costlto. the American taxpayer, 
could be explored before additional Gover- 
nment funding Ms authorised for new con- 
struction pfoj^^cts. The cost effectiveness 
of exercising .sbch option^ can be dembn- 
sti^ated.in a "siflgle illustration, 'm this, 
instance, a vfeica^t school was used instead 
of constructing 4 new facility, requiring 
a Federal contribution of $1.08 million. 
A new facility wotrnd have cqst the Govern- 
ment as much a& §^13 milliofn. (See pp. 15 ^ 
and 16 . ) ^ \ ^ ^ ' 

To ob1;ain information hn the potential that 
vacated schools hold \or ^5ther purposes, 
GAO interviewed^ officials of four Federal 

# ^ .■ 
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programs that provide grant-in-aid assistance 
for "brick-and-mortar" <Johstruction — project? 
that w^re funded at more than $5.8ibillion ^ 
in fiscal year 1979.- (See pp. 14 and 15.) 
According. to these offAcials^ State and local 
authorities are not required to consider 
using ^vacant schools in lieu of new construc- 
tion when requesting grant funds. However, 
they said that projects that included con-^ . 
verting vacant schools m^iy be funded under 
their programs as long as the projects meet 
the various Federal requirements. \ 

Because there may be opportunities * for sub- 
stantial cost sitvingTB by using more vacant ^ 
schools, GAO believes .that an evaluation of 
the feasibility usin^ such schools should 
be required before constjfc-uction funds are 
awarded to grantees. Also, since thp oppor- 
tunity spans many Pedera^r programs, <3A0 
believes there should be a P^ederal policy 
requiring Federal agencies with grant con- 
struation programs to consider using varcant 
schools in lieu of new construction • GAO 
has recommended action by the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget, which^will 
accomplish these ob^jectives*. (See p* 18*) 

AGENCY POMMENTS AND , 
GAO EVALUATION 

The Office of Management and Budget agrded 
.the use of vacant schools could provide' 
savings to Federal construction programs. 
However, the Office of Management and Budget 
does not believe that all Federal c6ns,truc- 
tion programs should require that vacant 
school.s be considered in lieu of new con- 
struction because (1) some States and local- 
ities have legal restrictions on the use of 
vacant . schools,/ (2) significant incentives, 
such as community pressure and local savings 
where matching fund programs are involved, * 
, already ^exist. to promote the use of vacant 
schools, and (3) the paperwork and processing 
'Costs associated with such a uniform require- 
ment would outweigh the potential benefits y 
(See p. 18. ) 



GAO recognizes* that various legal barriers 
exist among States and localities regarding 
the 'use of vacant schools. However, most 
jurisdictions that cited such barriers were 
able to use vacan;t and underutilized scliools 
for '^nohschool purposes. (See pp. 9 and 10.) 

GAO also recpgnizes that some Fedferal pro- 
grams provide incentives, such asi matching 
fupd recjuirements . However, others do not. 
^Moreover, contrary to the Office of Manage- 
ment a[r\d B^dget ' s conten^iion that cbmmunity, 
pressure providea4>an incentive to use vacant 
schools I. States tre^poading to GAO's c)uestlon< 
naire cited cpmmunity pressure \as a factor 
that limited their use of vacant schpols. 
(See p. 9. ) 

Regarding paperwork and processing costs, 
GAO believes the recommendation could 
be accomplished by merely adding ^a ^checkoff 
;^lock to -the standard appliTCa±ion form 
being "used by Federal agencies that 
provide "construction funds. > 

4 
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)f 
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PECLINI^d' STUDENT POPULATION COULD RESULT 
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' • Projected school closures over the 
next 5 years ' 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 




On September 14, 1978, the Hou^e S^lec^t Commiti'ee on 
Population requested us to provide (1) ^ajj^stimate of the 
number of currently unused schools that could' be converted 
to alter^ative uses, ,(2) an assessment of the legkl barriers 
to the sale, rental, or transfer of such property in the 
different States, (3) a list of %he major Pedej;61 grant-in- 
aid programs that provide "brick-a.nd-martar" funding, and 
^ <4) some recommendations as to how th^/funding of needed 
\ accommodations/ can be reconciled with the av<^ilability of 



> unused ftchools . 




On ^fi^^h 31, 1979, the House vc^ed to dissolve* the 
Select Cbmmifct.tee* Because of the need for this information 
to effectively maJce; policy in the field of education, how- 
ever, the former Chairman and a former Membir of the Select 
Committee Requested on April 4, 1979, that we continue our 
work and forward the results to their offices. w 

OBJECTIVES , SCOPE , AND |METHODOLOQY 

y As agreed with Committee st^f, our efforts related to 

items 1 and 2 above were restricted priinarily to information 
obtained through the use of a questionnaire sent to each of 
the 50 States and the District of Col^lnbia. Forty-QUe States 
and the District cjfi Coluirfjia '^responded to the questionnaire 
.in full or in partT^ * ^ / 

. • • ! ■ • - / 

To help us determine the extjent to which vac^t and 
^^underutilized school^ ijpuld be used outside the school 
system^and to identify^ny le^al baJ-rieifs to such use, we 
asked each of the 50 Statear and the Di^rict of Co"lumbia to 
con^lete a questionnaire designed to provide information is- 
Of the beginning of school, year 1978-79 on (1 ) vacant:^ schools 
and (2) unddrutiiraied schools.^ and vacant^nd seldom used 
classrooms* Also, the (iuestJLbnna^M sought to obtain ^he ^ 
States* views on whether it lifould be 'worthwhile to requir^ y 
Federal agencies to consider the al^iA^aJaility of^acant 
schools or classrooms before ifaakihA. grants .for construction 
_of nonschool faciliti^iM^ (see appf^I tor a copy of the 
questionnaire • ) / ) 



ro 




^ Our work cfi itmnm 3 and 4 Included visits to two 
coiintlss In Maxyland and Vlrglnli& to obtain Information on 
othsr usss mads of vacant schools at ths local Isvsl and ^ 
(2) discussions with offlplals of csrtaln Fsdsral programs 
that apjgsarsd to offsr ths potsntlal for iavlngs through the 
uss of vacant schools In llfu of nsw construction to dstar- 
'mlns ths fs«ilblllty of such a program. Also, from ths 
'*1979 Catalog of Fsdsral Domssttlc Assistance," ws compiled 
a list of^nuijor Fsdsral grant«ln-ald programs that fund 
"brlck-and-mortjar" projects. 



CHAPTER 2 

MANY VACANT AND UNDERUTILIZED 

SCHOOLS HAVE POTENTIAL FOR OTHER USE 

Infoz'mation av<|ilable on vacant an^ underutilized 
schools varied among the States. Some States indicated in 
their response that the requested information. was not avail- 
able. Other States provided most of the data sought by the 
questionnaire. 

» 

The responses to the questionnaire indicated that, as >pf 
the start of t;,he 1978-79 school year, there were 2,493 vacant 
schools in 19 States. Well over pne-third of these schools* ^ 
were in good condition and in suitable locations that poten- 
tially could be used- ^or . nonschoolu'ptU'poses. ^ An almost equal 
number of vacant schools might, wiTO- major Renovation, be 
made suitable for noi\schooI use. sbme states reported that 
alternative uses were being made tof vacant school space. A 
few vacant schools, although* i» flood cohdition, were in loca- 
tions not considered suitable for other uses. In addition^ 
many schools were operating at less than their full capacity, 
and there may be potential in many States for using portionaj--^ 
of these underutilized schools for nonachool purposes. - 

Certain le^jj^ or other baxriers to t'he use of vacant 
schools were reported by aboyt haTlT^he States, and about a 
third^x^f^he Stages reporters such barrier^s for u^ing under- ♦ 
utili^zed scnpols xor ''nonschbol purposes. I However, vacant 
and underutilised schools in some of these States have be6n 
used zpr nonscnbol purposes. » i ^ ^ 



VACANt SCHOOLS v ^ 

SixXStates (Flo];*ida, Illinois, Michigan, M|.BBOurl, 
New York/, arid. Pennsylvania) and the Distxict of Columb^ia 
reportedVthat tJiey routinely collect djH^a on vacant sch6oltf| 
SeventeerK other] States develop^ vacancy information on the • 
basis- o< estiin^tes or special surveys^ Of .these 23 States 
and' the Dixy:rict of Coluni]bia,. 4 States and the DPlstrict of 
Columbia reported that they had no vacant Schools. J The 
number of .repotted vacant schools in the other r^^tates 
totaled 2,493.. Florida h^d th^ largest number of vacant^ 
, schools with 000, and North Dakota h^ the fewebt with 1. 



I 
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' Twenty-two Sta.t«« and the District of Columbia pro- 
vided ipiformation on the total number b£ echools in their 
area and the m;fmber of vacant echoole. . (One^State that 
provided irjforjnatioji on vacant schools did not provide data, 
ori the total number of schools •) The average vacancy rate 
in these States was-^aiw>ut 3 percent*,. The-, rate, however, 
'ranged up tp 8 percent. Iirfbrmation by-St5at^» on vacancy 
"rates and the distrildutioh o/ vacant schools in shown in the 
fallowing table. • * \ . - / 




.Staites if eporting 
number of schools * ^ 
and vacant schools 



Alabttma 
Arkansas 
Caliif ornia 
Delaware 

T)idtr^t of Columbia 
Florida^ 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Iowa* ^ 
Kentucky * 
Michigan/ 
Missouri 
New York 
North Carolina 
Nqrth Dakota 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 



Nuniber of 
schools 



N^iniber o^ 
vacant, 
schools 



Vacancy 
rate 

r 

/ (pl^rcent ) 



4,998- 


,397. 


8 


7,300 


0 ^ * 


' 0 


7,471 


58 


1 


•i80 . 


12 


7 


176 


0 


. 0 


1/7,794 


QOO 


4 


724 


L 0 


0 


4,639 
1,800 


25 


^ 2 

■ 1 


l,50t) 


8 


1 


3,780 


54 


1 


3,422 


185 


5 


4,941 


350 




2,000 


40 /. 


2- 


605 




1 


3,944 


100 


3 


611 , 


0 


0 


1 , 700 


22 ' 


1 


12,000 


300 . 


3 


8do 


2 


1 


1,727 


45 , 


3 


2,088 


0 


0 


385 


10 


3 


84,585 


b/ 2^489 


3 



a/Excludes information on vacant schools in the city of 
Chicago* (information on Chicago not provided). 

b/Oregon reported four vacant schools but did not provide 
data on the number of schools in the State.* ^Jherefore, 
data were excluded from our computation of vacancy rates 



MANY VACANT SCHOOLS IN G06p CONDITION 
AND IN SUITABLE LOCATIONS 

' Eleven of the 41 States and the District of Colunibia 
that responded to the questionnaire provided detailed in-. 

• formation on the* condition and location of vacant schools. 
According tiO questionnaire responses, about half of the 
1#613 vacant schools in these States are ip good condition 
and in suitable Ipcations' so that they have good" potential 
fo^ nonschool uses. Mofet of these schools are in Alabama, 
Florida, and Te^as. The following table provides informa- 

, tion received from the 11 Stoites.- 















Vacant 


schools 


* ^ ■ J' 




Vacant' sichools in 


Vacant 


schools 


in 


location 




T6tal number 


good condition 


needing 


major 


considered , 




of reported * 


and a suitable 


reconstruction 


unsuitable* 




vacant 


location 


(note a) 


for nonschool use 


for 


other use 


state y 


schools 


Number 


{^ercent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Alabama 


397. 


200 


50 


183 


46 


14 




V 

4 


Delaware 


12 


12 


100 


* 0 


0 


0 






Florida . 


800 


300 


38 


400 ' 


50 . 


100 




12 a' 


Iowa 


25 


12 


/..48 


13 


52 


» -0 




0 


North 


40 


' 15 > 


38 


20 


50 


's 




12 


Carolina 
















100 


North 


1 


0 


0. 


0 ' 


0 


1 




Dakota 


















Oregon 


4 


4 


100 - 


0 


0 


0 




* 0 


Tonnes 8 e^ . 


22 . 






6 


28 


6 




27 


Texaa 


\3X»0 


250 


83 ^ 


60 


17 


.0 




0 


UtaK 




0 


0 


2 


100 


0 






Wyoming. 




2 


20 


8 


80 . 


0 






Total 


1,613 


. |2| 


50 


682 


42 


126 
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a/States determined the Adequacy of the sdiPO^ '« .condition and location. 
Schools classified as being in good, condition were those without ma'jor 
structural or mechanical defects. The suitability of location was based 
on the subjective judgment of the Stated. • 



In addition to the 11 States that provided detaile^d 
informatioa on the numbers ^of vacant schools in good condir- 
tioi^ and suitable locations, 6 States (Calif prnia, Kentucky, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, And Washington) provided 
more general information indicating that many of their vacant 
schools were^i^so in good conditipn and -in suitaTqle loi^ations 
Information JK: these States follows: 



^-rNew York:' Most of its 350 vaeaht schools^were 'in 
good Condition, and 175 were/in suitable locationB 
for use for other purposes^^ 

Pennsylvania: 70 ofits JdO vacant schools were in 

good condition, but Stat^ of f icials did not comment 
) on their locatiorfbV fy . ' # 

— California: Most of it^ SB^ vacant ;.schpols were in ^ 
Qood condition and in suitable location^.. 

" / ■ I • • 

--Michigan: Mpst of /ii:s 54 vacant schools were in 
cfood condition and' in suitable locations. 

— ^Washington: There -are 45 '^afcant schools, 13 in 
. goojd condition.^nd i2 in a good location. ^(Nb 

informatidn'oij^ condition or location was prbvided . 
* on the bther /lO vacant schools^) 
. . ' • , ^ y ' ' ' ' . ' . 

* — Kentucky: ^3 of its 8 vacant schools *we;:e in good 
cbndition,/but State officials did not conunent on : 
their loi^tions. ' $ 

6se of vacant^.6ch6ols for other purposes 

Althouqii many schpols were reported to be vacant and 
unused,- 27 States and the District of Columbia r^poi'ted 
using vaca^ht schools for otheV purposes. As sho^pi in the 
followi^ig table, the most conunon uses were for (i) adminis- 
trative purposes (such as gity or county agency offices 
and sdhool district administrative and support services), 
(2) C9mmunit]^ services (such as* a private day care and pre- 
school center, a social service center, and a comprehensive 
caret^ center), (3) storage, and (4) other educational pro- 
graitis (such as .adult education^ private schools, and com- 
munity colleges). . ^ 



Number of 

' ^^^^^^ 

Administrative '18 

Community service - 12 

Storage f 11 

Othe,r educational ^ 10 

Private development 7 
^ Sale, rent, or lease to 

unspecified groups 5 

Other . ^ . . 4 • 



UNDERUT ILIZAT IO N OF Oj^ERATING SCHOOLS . 

' : ' ' — ^ — : '. * ■ ' - 

Tantamount to the problem"^ of vacant schools^ is the ; 
incidehce of underutilizatiOn. The Expected' continuation 
in^the decline in student' Bnrollment combined with opposi- 
tion to' school closures will likely aggravate this ptoblem 
in the future. 

w. . . , ; .. - - * - • . , 

As a* means of quantifying the extent of underutilized 
schools r we asked States to provide us^ information on the 
number of Cl )* ^schools -pperatihg* with 70 percent or less 
capacity, (2) unused classrooms, and (S) "il^dom used elass- 
rooms^s of the beginning of the 1978-79 school year. Also, 
we i^equested th^ix. y;iews on the potent^ial use of underuti- 
lized schools^^^^J^oj: other purposes. . 
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Only fcmv &j^ates. repoijted that they r:o«£inely collect 
information on unused classroonis in occupied elementary and 
secondary public schools. ^Fourteen States, however, provided 
information on at least one of the above three categories. 



Schools with TO' percent or less qapacity 



Nine States reported tha't 1 
70 perceht or less of theii^ capja 




^chools were, operating < 
^Idaho, Pennsylvania, 



and West Virginia reported the highest number of schools in 
this category. The following table summarizes the responses 
from the nine States. - 



Sta?t^ Number 

Delaware * 18 

Florida , 70 

Idaho 100. 

North Dakota 25 

Pennsylvania 640 

South' Dakota. 3. 

Utah 10 

West Virginia 400 

Wyoming 60 



Size of school (number of cla>afobms )^ 

Less ' ~ ' . ^ 

than 6 6 to 15 16 to 25 Over 25 



10 : 
25 
3 

100 
15 



1 

25 
15 
212 



100 
15 



15 > 



12 
60 
50 

202 



6 
25 

201 
3 

100 
15 



Total 



1, 326 



153 



377 



446 



350 



7 



16 
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^ In addition to the information received' from the nine 
'States, Illinois reported that 48 of its l#ii6 school dis- 
tricts had enrollments less than 70 percent of capacity. - 
Aldo, New York reported that, of its 76Q school districts, 300 
districts each had space for about 500 more students than were 
enrolled. A «ew York State Education of^ficial told ua that 
the State, trifed to keep the number of students/ in each school ^ 
district at about 1,500. On that basi«, the 300 schools would 
be operating at about 67 percent of . their student capacity. 

Unused classrooms ' ' ^ , 

: ^ Thirtfeeji States reported lAiat J at the beginning- of 
school year 1978-79, 3,9P0 classrdoms werp unused. Three 
States--Illin9is, Missouri', and Pehnsylvania — each repdrted 
more than 500 unused classrooms. Wie number of unused cl?iss- 
rooms ranged from 6 in Arkansas to \#6 35 in *I1 lino Ls — not 
inclyding Chicago. (Information on Chicago was not provided*) 
Although New York did not provide information ©n classroom « 
usage, it reported that space was available in operating Ele- 
mentary and secondary* public schooXa in the State tdr 500,000 
more students tlian were presently enrolled.' • ^ 

Seldom used classrooms ^ > 



Seven States — Arkansas, Idaho, Kentucky, Nprth ' Dakota , 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming; — provided information on 
.seldom used classrooms, which were defined a^ those us^d 
only- once or twi^e a day. These States reported 471 class- 
room# as being seldom used and said that 1^0 (or 34 percent) 
could l?e vacated through consolidation. 

Tke largest numbers of. seldom used classrooms were in , 
Idaho, Kentucky, and South Dakota, which reported 150, 100^ 
and 100 r respectively. Ic|aho and iKentucky each reported 
that 50. classrooms coufd be vacated through consolidjitions. 

POTENTIAL FOR uiSE OF 
UNDERUTILIZED SCHOOLS 

Twenty-seven^ States reported information on the poten- 
tial for additional use of underutilized schools in thfeir 
States. Twenty-one (or 78 percent) reported tha^t under- 
utilized schools could be used jointly for school and non- 
school purposes.. Only Delaware, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Rhode Island, Texas, and West Virginia reported no potential 
for other use^ in their States. Four of these six "States 
reported 528 unused classrooms. 

s . ^ ' 
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Where space iri underutilized schools was ujfed, the 
uses were similar to thos^B 'made of vacant schools. * For 
example, in Illinois some/ Space in underutilized schools 
was used by, other local government agencies, by colleges 
apd r;onpublic schools]^ and for providing nonprofit social 
^i^iipLes. In Pennsylvania some space was used for senior 
•ci^Mp^ functions. Iri Wyoming school space was used for 
a'^uWt^c library and al day care center. 

liEGAL OR OTHER BARRIERS TO USE OF 

VACANT AND UNDERUTILIZED SCHOOLS 

! 

Thirty-four Stateb and the District of Columbia p:po- 
vided irifprmation as to whether th,ere Were any Legal or 
other- barri^ers to using vacant schools for nonschool pur- 
. poses,, and 28 States provided similar information regard- 
ing \inderUtil4zea schools . Thirteen Sta€fes reported th^t 
there were nojjj^enal barriers to the u^e of either vacant or 
underutilized schools for other purposes. Two States and 
Zhe District' of Columbia ^repo^ted np legal barriers to the 
ude of va<:ant schools but cjidynot respond as to^ whether 
there were legal barriers to other u^Qs jpf underutilized 
schools. ' 'IJie other ft Stalifes citefl' bari^iers, sucn as zoning 
-laws and restrictiondl, %pn the use of schoolgi for other than 
school purposes. Howevef , in <inost qf^ these 1? States, .some 
vacant and ' underutilizec?/ schools were used for nonschool 
purposes. * . - ' - • ^' 

In 12 States zoning laws limited the uae of vapant or 
underutilized schools. Other factors citgd by States which 
limited their yse include: ^ 



— Restirlptions that allow 
ytO'U«e the schools. 



only nonprofit organizations 



— A l^uck of legislative authority to 4ispose of vacant 
school buildings for other uses. 

— Deeds^ that preclude their ujhe fp^nonschool purposes 

— Need for a public referendum to eCiithorize the sale, 

school property/ 

\ ' f ' ■ ' -\ 

/ ' 

-^Communit^y oppositipn, lack of interest by public pr 
private groups,' and environmental considerations. 




Although these barriers present a problerii for particular 
uses, they have not, in most cases, prevented Wme' use belMg^ 
made of vacant schools. For example, in one State — which 
cited barriers relating to zoning restrictions, \environmental 
considerations,, and community opposition — vacant schools have 
been put to variaus nonsch<y<Jl uses, such as senior citizen 
centers, nursing homes, and storage facilities. In aiddition, 
some vacant schools have beep sqld or leased to nonpublic 



•Similarly, zoning restrictions and other barriers did 
not prevent a State from using vacant schools for ad^ministra- 
tive offices, special education centers, and other community 
services. another State/ vacant schools vere leased to 

private sclibols, used for storage, or leased to businesses. 
A third. State, which reported that use of vacant schools was 
limited to ijonprof it ^organizations, also indicated that there 
was a good jpo^ibility that this restriction would be removed 
by an acti€n bf the State •legislature in the near future. 



schools . 




' ' ■) " CHAPTER 3 - .; 

DECLINING STUDENT POPULATION COULD 

RESULT. IN ADDITIONAL VACANT SCHOOLS , ^ 

Trie major caus.e of vacant schools has been declining 
school enrollments.. The questionnaire responses indicate 
that declining s(!hbol enrollments are expected to continue, 
which is expected to cause additional schools to become 
vacant or underutilized. 



1 expect! 



Thirty-four States provided information* on expected 

stud^jit popvla^i^n changes over the next 5 years. Five 

States expeci;, student enrollments tp incr,ease , . and one State 

expects ho change. However, 28, States reported 1*at they 

lexpect enrollment to decline j 

' .■ ^ 

The expected declines ranged from less than 1 percent ^ 

itf> North Carolina and Oregon to' 15 percent in Florida, 
Nlw-York, and Oklahoma. Eight Statesy-Delaware, Florida, 
Iowa. Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, Oklahoma, and 
Pennsylvania— reported expected" declines of 10 percent or 
more. Overall" reported dpclipas averaged 7 percent. 
' r • * 

' - In the" 34 States a nej: decrease in enrollment of about 
2 million students is expect^-. New York's expected decline 
of^ 465, 000 students is -the^ largest , and New. Hampshire s 
expected decline of 1,725 is/the smallest, 

^ ^e National Center f<4 Education Statistics estimates 
that nationwide elemeitt'air/ and^dpndary school enrollment 
declined by 4.7 million stfudents between 1970 and 1978 and 
will ftfrthe> decline by about 1 million by 1984. Actval and 
proflficted declirtes for 1970-84 Irepresent a 15-percent drop 
•in student population. While Elementary schoo^l popula^b^on- 
declines are not expected after 1984, secondary school en- 
rollments are expected to.de^crease steadily through the 
1980s as the children born iij the low birth rate, years of 
the mid-]4960s to the mid-l9*0s >progress through the high 
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PROJECTED SCHO6L 



)St)RES 



OVER THE NEXT 5. YJE 



"In add^ti^oiV to thfe 2,493 schools that were .reported 
A^aj^ant in 4:he ld78-79 school year, 17 States estimate that, 
daring the \nNBjp^ they will close 1,228 schools. 

1408t lliPSOy^f, these pxoj^cted closures were reported by 
ISaliforniaf^ Michigan, N^ew Yor|c, and Pennsylvania. The 
projected/c^opurea by State are shown below. 



Projected 
closures 
over next 



1978-79 
vacant 



i: 



' 'T states 


5 years 




schools o 


Total 


Aiahaink r 


1 0 




397 






C^ifornia 


400 




58 




458 


P^laware 


5 




12 




17 


piorida 


18 




800^ 




818 


miinois 


(a) 




80 




80 


Bpwa 


25 


« 25 




' 50 


^ntupHy 


30 




8 




38 


Michigaii 


150 ^ 




54 




204 


j^^ouri 


(a) 




185 




• 185 ■ 


How York 






350 




550 


North Carolina 






- 40 




50 


North Dakota 


4 




1 






Oregon 

Pennsylvania ^ 


(a) 




4 


r 


vt 


300 




100 


400 


Rhode Island 


10 




(b) 




10 


South Dsdcota* 


. 10 




0 




10 


Tennessee 


25 ■ 




22 




47 


Texas >i 


(a) 




300 




300 


Utah 


3 




2 




5 


Washington 


-25 




45 




70 


Wyoming ^ ^ 


3 




1^ 




13 


'Total 


.1,228 




■ 2,493 




3,721 



a/Information on projected closures was not reported. 

b/Number of vacant schools hot reported. 

The relationship between enrollment decline? and pro- 
jected school closures varied by States. In some cases, ' 
States esjbimating a relatively small decline *in enrollment 
project a large number of closures. For example,^ California 



estiina;ted that, by tffe beginning of th^ 1983-84 scliool year, ^ 
l^otal enrollments v^ould decline about 40,000, but it projected^ 
400 school closures. ♦ \^ ^ 

Conversely, some States es^imating^Uarge enrollment 
declines $xpec^ to close only a g^nia 11 number of .scl^ools. 
Florida-, for example, despite an "estimated decline of 
230,900 in its student population expects to^close only. 
18 saiiools* A 

Some States cited an iW:reasxng community opposition 
to school closures. This coWd partly explain the seemingly 
disproportionate correlation l>etween the number of project^ed 
school closure! and the estimated prp je/cted declined, in en-i 
rollments. The situations in the Sfi^te^of New York and the . 
city of Buffalo a*e illustrative. ^ " j ^ 

The questionnaire response, from New York showed that, at 
the beginning of schbol yea? 197a-79, there were (1)^ S00,000 
fewer students than could be accomii(iodated by classroom space 
in the State and (2) an expected additional decrease of 
,465,000 ""stCidentV in the next 5'years. The questionnaire 
also contained statement, however, that the State wou<J.d 
"be lucky" to close 2p0 schQols even though they needed \ to 
close 1,000/ 

Also', a New York State Education official told ui ^ 
Buffalo had pikinned to close 16 schools but closed only 4^^;^^^ 
because of community opposition to the closings* He r ^ 
V^that, even if all 16 were^losed, there would stilyb^j 
excess space in the Buf falb^ schbol system to accommor 
10,000 SLdditionad students. 
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USE OF VACANT> 



CHAPTER 4 



HOOLS IN LIEU 



7^ 



F CONSTRUCTING NEW FACILITJES 
SHOULD BE CONSIDEBy p 



According to the Catalog of Fei^eral Doi^stic Assistance, 
24 Federal grant programs in fiscal year 1979 were authorized 
to provide funding for "brick-and-mortar" construction pijoj- 
ects. Funding authorizations for these progreuns totaled 
over ,$5.8 billion. .^See app* II f<?r a list of programs ^nd 
authorized funding .^9/ > 

Not all programs . have awarded grant funds for construc- 
tion, and wa were not able to readily ..determine the types of 
projects fundBd by all the programs ^hat did award grants. 
We not<3d# however, that seven of the programs provided funds 
for a wide range of construction projects, including s^ocial 
service center d# health centers; librarnss,. low-renrt .houslhc^, 
police, stations, > vocational education training schoors#i^ 
recreation facilities, dining facilities, small infirmaries, 
laundry f jBicili1:ie8, classrooms^ hospitals, nursing care 
homes, and day care facilities. (The seven .programs are 
identified with an asterisk in app. II.) ^ 

** - * ' ^ 

We Interviewed officials of four of the seven prograjwrr 

The four brogr^ms were selected on the byi^Of size and 
ifeivailab9.1:vty of program data. According fto Officials we 
^interviewed, some grant programs liave, in cei^ain cases, 
financed renovations of vacant schools for nonschool activi- 
ties in lieu of constructing new facilities. In these cases, 
.the cost for renovation was substantially less than the esti- 
mated bost to construct new facilities. However, the Federal 
agencies responsible for administering the four programs do 
not require State and local"^ jurisdictions that request fund- 
ing for new construction to routinely^ consider the feasibil- 
ity of renovating available vacant schools to meet their 
needs. Such^ requirement could increase the opportunities 
for making effective use of vacant schools and resulV in 
significant savings to the Federal Government. 
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POTENTIAL SAVINGS BY . 

USING VACANT ' SpHOOLS ^"^J ' , ^ ^ 

Thh four j!>rograms we obtail^gd additioiial dnformai^ion 
on through interviews with program of ficals are described 
below. Fiscal year 1979 construct(ion funding under theae 
prograiM totaled ov^r $858 million. ^ J) / ' • 

— Qlrants to States for Construction of State Home 
facilities ; Th% Veterans Administration (VA) ad- 
ministers this program, which provides funds for 
(1) construction of new domiciliary or nursing home 
buildings and (2) the expansion-, remodeling, or al- 
teration of existing buildings/€D provide domicili- 
ary, nursing home, or hospita]£ care . ^ 

— Public WorXs Impact Projects ; The Econom;ic D^iUQp- * 
. tnent Administration (EDA) administe^rfe^ffi program, 
which provLies f.unds to construct Wublic facilities 
in order tq provide jobs to^ the uiiemproyed and under- 
' empl^byed . 

— Vocational Education — Basic Grants to States : The 
Department of Education administers this program, 
which pro/^ides funds for constructing area v^ational 
educatic?n sqhool facilities, 

— Communll^y Development BlocH Grants ; The^Department 
of Housing and Urban Development (Hyil)--€Cclministers 
this program, which provi>(^s funds tp develop viable 
urban communities by ,provi3i>Qg dec^^lt hqusing and a 
suitable living environment anB^^^panding economic 
opportunities, primarily for persons of low and 
moderate income. 

Our interviews with officials ov the four programs were 
directed toward obtaining informatics concerning program re- 
quiremarnts for considering the use or\vVacant schools or other- 
buildings in lieu of new construction. According to these? 
prograim of f icials, construction projects^ including the con- 
version\)f vacant schools, v^hat meet Federal requirements 
may be funded under t^hese programs. However, State and^local 
authorities are not required to examine the possibility of > 
using vacant schools in lieu of n«w construction. The /E^dp 
eral program officials said that osir^g vacant sd^oois ^oirfxl 
result in substantial savings to the programs. ProgramXjpf f i- 
cials believed that vacant schopls , in some cases, could be 
used without major reconstruction. 
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^4 



n'ew c< 



In C3ses where vacant schools had been aiu^stituted &ot 
construction, substantiaif C(i)st savings-^l^ve been realized. 
VA officials told us that Arkansas cbnver^d a vac«nt schooU 
into 'a 146-bed domiciliary for vet^is^ns a cost of §Lib66 
million. VA?s contribution to the pro ject, . according to one 
agency official, was ?1^08'million. This official paid that 
VA 'was u^ing a $:^000+tO'^45 , 000-per--bed cos^^hen it esti- 
mated the gon^tfuG^tion Vcost of ' n'ew facilities, -yn this/fcasis, 
the cost to cons^uctL trt^domii::iliary could hav^Jbeen as much 
as §6.6 million, wirth'the Government's share /being about ^ 
-$4.3 million. VA offieriaJiS stated that most( elementary schools 
are too ?ma],l to b^ qonverte'd or renovated fd^VA domiciliary 
and^ nursing homesy b;^ -larger schools 'may pe suitable for VA 



and State use. 



/ - 



A cDepartment of "Education Vocational, Education (program 
official told us th^t the costs of constructing vocational 
education facilities are currently ranging between §7 and 
$8 million ;;^^^Bdts^amse of Soaring costs, program funding ^has 
shifted fromSriew instruction projects to "add-ons" ^nd 
renovation projects cqsting from^ ?700,000 to ?2 million — a 
-difference of at least §5 to §6 million per project over new 
construction costs. ) 

' ' ^ 

While Vocational Education officials did not believe 
conversior^vof all vacant schools built before 1950 would be 
cost effective because of high costs to correct deficiencies^ 
such as electrical systems for machine shops and other heavy- 
duty equipment, they thought that reusing such buildings for 
, variolas classroom training programs would be feasible. For 
the newer vacant schools, they believed there were nume^us 
opportunities for reuse in the Vocational Education pro-am. 
One Vocat^erialv^Education official indicated- that ther^ might 
be some objection to the use of old buildings because it 
might adversely reflect on the program. He believed, h6w- • 
evf-r, that a quality program would overcome this difficulty. 

Community Development Block Grant program ofificials 
stated that t)ie use of vacant school buildings in thi^ pro- 
gram could save costs. However, thej^ believed that requi'r- 
i^g^them to be used where i% is feasible to do so could 
adversely affect the program's intent," which Is basically 
to allow communities a more positive and direct involvement 
m determ^inmg their owi^i needs, without ''Federal cpntrols 
and^redtape." We noted, however, that the recently passed 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1980 (Public 
Law i96-399) amended various sections of the 1974 Housing 



or- 



and-CQiranunity Development Act, in particular section 105(a)^4), 
to peirtnit local governments^ to renoyjte closed schools wiith * 
the use of Federal ^unds from the Community Developilent B-locH 
Grant program. /- 

\ . ■ . ■. ». • ■ ^ 

EDA provided funds to South Carolina^ to convert two 
vacant schools into a mu It ipurpose\^ommunit^j;^ center and a 
Kijpian service cen^ter. In/addition, EDA'* Pybli^jT Works 
Grant t>rojectf pif6gram provided funding lif^ fiscal yeaik 1978 
to 39 States and territories ior 111 co^ystif^ction projects, ^ 
inalu^ing a multipurpose building, community c*nter,; recrea- 
tion center, policy station, library/ countyVof f ice building, 
vocational skill center, > and warehouse. S^jk^ording to ques- 
tionnaire responses, nfetny ^canf^schools were avaifable for 
alternative use rn ^several States that deceived EDA contftXLUC- 
tion"'fui^s<t However, according to the EDA program officinal,. 
^ we ' ii;it el: viewed, vadant schools were ^hot considered as an 
al^^-nA'tive to constructing new faciiities. 

The. officials of the four prog?:ams. we interviewed believe 
that the responsibility of screening new Constkuction against - 
vacant school inventoriesi should rest with the ^tate^ pr the 
local governments since^they must make the final decision on 
where the project is to be located and whether tp construct 
new facilities or renoV^Ste existing ones* 

* Officials of the Vocational Education and VA programs 
believe that matting fund requirements in their programs 
provide an incentive to State and local officials to use 
vacant schools when possible. The Voca(tional Education ^ 
t>rogram has-a 50-50 matching fund requirement while, under 
VA's Grants to States for Construction '^f State Home Facili- 
ties program, the Federal Govejt^menb contributes 65 percent 
to the project and th§ State 6^ 35 percent. 

i --^ — . 
Officials of the EDA and HUD pro|jrams believe that 
State iiu3 local, authorities should consider the use ot 
vacant^chools before requesting new construction funds 
because Of the possible savings; to both the Federal and 
State governments. . *v 

^ Because there may be opportuni^^^sHf^r^ 

savings iDy using more vacant school^wTw^ieu of new construc- 
tion, we believe tl^e^t an eviiluationLo^£\tM of ■ 
using suclv^schooLs should be requirecMMfrore constructioiv '/ 
funds are *awardea to gna^itees. Also, since, the opportunity ( 

many Federal programs, we belii#ve there stiotlld be a \ 

federal policy requiring Federal agencies with grant con- 
itruction programs to consider the use of vacant, schools in 
lieu of new' construction. ^ * . 



RECOMBENDATION 

' We recoirancsnd that the Director, 0£fice of Mana^ment 
.a|id Budget (0MB), require Federal agencies that provide 
grartts for construction projects- to make sure that adequate 
consideration is given to the use of vacant schools before 
,funds for constructing new facilities are authorized. 

• • » 

AGENCY COMMENTS AND OUR EVALUATION 

0MB agreed that the use of vacant schools could provide 
sayings to Federal cor^truction programs. 0MB, however, . 
does not believe it would be appropriate to mandate .that 
all Federal construct;l^n programs contain within the appll- 

3|ation process a: uniform requiremen^^that existing vacant 
^hools have been considered in lieu of new construction 
because s ^ 

— "statutory and other legal restric£i-ons today exist 

• <i . in various states in varying degrees, creating ai^ 

' patchwork quilt of differences among various stat^4 
and localities . \: ' ' . . 

■ ' . ■ • ■ \ . ' , 

— "there already* exist significant incentives that 
promote, the use^ of vacant schools, includ-l!ng com- 
munity pre;B€ure and ylocal sa(vings where matching 
fund prooMlls' are^involv^ed; an^ ^ 

--"the paperwork an<l processing costs assobiated 
with the addition A uniform recHfiirement outweigh, 
in our view, th^ pifcential benefits that might be 
gained in some programs and. in certain locations." ^, 

We rebognize, as discussed on pag^es 9 and. 10, that 
various legal barriers exi§,t among* States and localities 
regarding the *u se o'f vacant scl^ools. However, as noted 
^arlier, m^st of %he jurisdictions that qited such barriers 
were able to use vacant and underutilized schools for non- 
schoal purposes* ' . " ' v ^ 

We also recognize that some Federal programs provide 
incentives such' as matching fund riequirementSi However, 
other construction programs such^ as those administered by 
EDA and HUO do not provide similar incentivea. (See p. 17^) 
Moreover, contrary to 0MB 'b Contention |^at comriiunity pressuxfe 
provides, an incentive to u#e vacant schools , , States respond-^ ^ 
ing to our 'questionnaire "^ci ted coinmunity p^e3sure as a factor^ 
that limited their us^of vacant schools. ^( See p. 9.) • 



With regard to paperwork and processing costs, we -be- 
lieve our recommendation could be accomplished efficiently 
and economically by adding a checkoff block to the standard 
application form which is already in use by Federal ageaclea 
that provide construction funds. 
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U.S. cc:fKiAt, accoc:it:kg cfmcs 
soxm or i-ncscd publ:c 

SCHOOL aOipZnCS AND ^CLASSROOMS 



lySTKCCTIOitg; 



Thm purpof* of shii ^u«f eidoaair* if co 
iMlp u« 4«c«rmia« cii« MCtnc co vhieh v«etac And 
uad«cucilis«d public lehool MiiUingf .could b« 
ufod ouctido ch« fcbool iJiCoa •nd co idtncify 
any logo I borriori eo tuch uio la ch« 50 icicoi. 
tfo roeog&iao th«c mm SCfCof 'sax ao||^oll«ec * 
fueh iaforaacioo roltcod co all lelioflNif t;ieca 
in chair icaca tad, aeeordiaglyi bava aikad 
for faiir bai c aiciaaca ia lueh eaiai. 

Tba ^fciooaaira if dividad iaco chraa 
parcf . ?arc Z ralacaa ca uauiad public lebool 
buildiagi ia your icaca, 7are IZ ralacai co 
uttdaruciliiad tebool buildiagi aad vaeaac elan- 
rooMi aad Pare ZZZ if ganaral. Va 'focouraga 
yoo CO eooicaet eha icliaol diicricca ia i^ur 
•caca Co obcaia ebii iaferaacion oaly if cha 
ra^uaicad iaforaacion would alio larva a uiafiil 
purpoia vicbia your Scaca'i a^ueaciaa agtney. 

Zf you hava any quai cioai ri lacad Co Cha 
quafCioQcairo, plaaaa call Xr. Bobby Boovar , 
ac (202) :4S-9«23. 

pmrsiD ?cbl;c school smpiags 

1. Deaf your icaca rduciaaly eollaec iafor- 
aacion ra lacad co vaeaac public lebool 
builiiagt ia yaur Scaca? (Chaek oaa.) 



Yai. 



:to 

Zf ^yai^, plaaia aaiwar cba folloving 
^fCiaai ufiag cba iaforoacioa 
eaaeaiaad ia your lyicaa. Zf "no** 
plaaia pravida your baic aiciaacai 
aa aaawart co ^aicioai 2*lS.v 



Ac Cba bagiaaiat of acKool yaar I ITS* 
hou aaay public alaaaacary dad laeoad^^ 
TFlTTTcbaol buildiagi wan char a ia youf 
Suca? (lacluda aaly cboaa buildiagi vhieb 
ara uiad for diraec adueacioaal purpoiai 
aaicciag saeh buildiagi as aaiaeaaaaaa aad 
ucilicy faciliciai) 

(auabar of leboel buildiagi) 



Ac Cha baginaing of lehool yaar 1978-79 
how aaay vaeaac public alaatncary and fac- 
dary (jC-12) lehool buildiagi vara :hara 
ia your Scacaf (Do aoc iacluda oaea vaeaac 
buildiagi vhieb ara ^aaaad for fucura tehop'l 
uia or buildiagi vhieh hava baaa lehadulad 
for daoolicioa for tueh ..raaioni ai lafacy.) 



_Cauabar of vaeaaC lehool 
buildiagi) 



.4. ^Of cha cocal nuabar of vaeaac lehool build* 
iagi ia ^uaicioa 3, hov aany Ira ia lood 
aaough eoadicioa Ch^c chay could ba uiad for 
j^-iehool purpoiai viehouc cajor 'racoa* 
icruacioa? (Tbac ii« thay hava aa aajor 
icruecural or aaehaaieal dafaeci raquiring 
eapical iaprovaaaaci) 

(auabar ia good eandicion) 



Hov aaay of sha vaeaac school buildings ia ^ 
abova ara loeacad vhara chay could ba uia^ 
for ochar public or coaarclal uia? 

(nunbar ia uauabla locacion) 



SCaea h«te 
■rviaa / 

oaaarsi^ 



Duriag Cha paac 2 ealaadir yaari (1977*1978), 
hov aaay ichool buHpiiagi in your 
baaa loldi sancad, laaiad, ot ochar 
craaafarrad for ochdr public or cos 
U..7 ^ 

(auabar lold) 

(auabar raaCad) 



_(auabar l«aiad) 

_( auabar ochanriia; cranifarrid) 

(TOTAL) 



Hovaaay of cha ichooI buildingi ia good 
..petf^cioa W abova) ara praiaacly plannad 
for aala, ranc» laaia, or ochar e7anaf«r 
for alcaraaca ^blic or cotaaarical uia. 

(auabar Co ba lold) 



.(auabar co ba. raasad) 

Jnuabar so ba laaiad) 

.(auabar so ba oehann.i« 
iraaifarrad) 



_^TOTAL) 
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S. Mhic crt.cht :hr«« soic eoceon <lc«rn<eiv« 
of ie&ool buildinfi in your Scict? . 4 
^ (9I««a« I lie) . 



9; 



2. 
3. 



?!•«•• Ii«c any c*/p« of lehool iMiildiat ISH££' 
(pUnaad or aecMl) which you eoncidtr inno- 
• vacivr. or uniqua and which aishc b«nafic ochar 
Scacai eoQiidaring jgn problaa o^ vaeinc ala- 
oraUry and laeooda:^ public lehooI ^tuildingi. 



Art chara ^ Uial or ochar /bar^iara Concha 
laTa; rantitT taaia, or ArMa^ tranafar of 
yaeanc altaancary or laeoodary public lehooI 
buildiaga for ochar public^ or eooMreial 
uaa in yovr Sca.ta? (Chaek ona.) 



p. 



How aany icudanci .ara currandy «nroU«d 
in allaJn'cary and* aacondary CK-U) publi. 
aehoola in your ScacaT 

^ (nuobar of acudanca aa?alladj 



Ovir Cha naxe 3 yaara, whac changt, if any, 
do you*ancieipaca in cha nuobar of acudanca 
anrolXad in alaoancary and aaeondary public 
aehoola^in your 3caca? (Chae'A sna and fill 
in cha blank a?ae«w 



An incraaaa of aoodc 
parcanc 

:;o Chang a 

A d<craaaa of abouc ^ 
pareanc 



14. 3aaad upon ycur projaecad anrolloanc lavala, 
do you aicpacc any alaaantary or aaeoodary 
<K-12) public achoola Co eloaa in your Scaca 
during cha r.axs 3 yaara? (Chaek ona,) 



Yaa 



/"~7 No — If "^^o", akip CO quaacion 12. 

■ • . ' r ' 

'Which of cha following ara barriara co cha. 
aaU, rancal» laaaa» or ochar craaafar of 
vAcaac alaaancary or aacondary public acheol 
bttildiaga ia your Scaca? (Chaek all chac 
apply.) ?laaaa uaa cha apaca providad balov 
co^ giva furchar dacaila available oa lagal' 
barriara. 



CD 




Zoaiag raacriccioaa 

Savixoanaacal epaaidfrarioaa 

Uck of iacaraac by public or 
privaca groupa 

rijuiilrj oppoaieieo 

Ochair (Flaaaa apacify) 



Oagaila oa lagal baneiara: 



Mo — If *'^o" akip CO quaacion 16 



13. Sow aany alasancar/ and lacondary public 
achoola do you axpacc co cloaa during cha 
naxc 3 yaara? 

• (auabar of claauraaJf 

mrnggp cLASSitooso 



16* 



Doaa your Scaca roucinaly collacc infocoacion 
ralacad co uiyiaad claaaroooa locacad ia 
oparaciag alaaaacary aad aacondary public 
achool buildiaga ia your Scaca? (Chack ona.) 




Taa. 



No 



17. 



:iOtS: If **yo«"i pIoMo aaawar cha following 
quaacioaa uaiagtha inioroacion coa- 
. caiaad i» your ayacdft« If '•ao", 
plaaaa provida your baac aacioaca aa 
aaavara co quMCioaa 17*^29 or 
coacacc cha school diacricca* 

AC Cha bagiaaing of ichool yaar 1978-79,' 
how maay alaaancary aad aacoadary public 
Tdioola (lC-12) ia your Scat* had aarbtlaaaca 
of 70 pareaac or laaa of achool capacicy? 

(auabar of achoola wish anroll- 
atnc of 70 parcant or . laaa 
of capacicy) 



On 
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i 



5 



ausb«r 



4iteri$«le« shi Quab«^!^d< t^hoolt 
:«d inlT cb^iyll bctcd^upon the 

:ho9l. " 

(i 

T Qg School! 



of elattroooi, la «l€j|a.teho9l 



XuabT of cy«ffr 
Uto ihin 6 ^ 



OyiW 25 

^ -r " 









J 




I_ 



i9. ILc th« |b«gifuiini of teho9ijt.i] 
I aaiix uauttd c4attreoM itk' '^ 
' ' . ing •ItsMic«r7 aai t«eon< 
9ehopIt in xour Sc«c«7 




ir ^978-79, how 
i«r« in op«r«c- 

X*12) public 



(ouabtr of uttut«4 eUttroooi) 



:4. «hcc arc :h« :hraa =otc consncn alccrnaciv« 
U'tct ot vaeantlPclattroocM in ^our iu'c«7 
/ /(PU«t«* lite). 



£|>^U«t« ♦liiC, Any Syp« o< cUitrood rtut« 
(planned or ijtual) vhieh you consider 
innovcc^vc 4^^^^^^* vhieh sighc benefic 
other 5ceUt aontidering ch< probUa of 
unused elettrooos in eleaencerx^end teeon<ij- 
try public ichool buiWi'nfift^ ^ 



I 



Z0« tfiehia iMM SctCM/tchoole di«cri^ct» toae 
eleteroooe are b«iag uaed by cpher public or 
coomrciel orgtaiMCioM. Ihli alMriag usuted 
space haa been referred ce ea Joint uae" of 
cchool feciliciea. Seat che poceacial axiac < 
for '*joinc uae" of school feciliciea in your 
Scace? (Check one.) 



7et 




:io — If '*So** akip CO quetcioa 26. 



21. Bov taany of che usutad clattroosa sMacionad 
la ^etcion :9 offer the poceacial for *'ioinc 
uae*'? . ^ 

(auobar of uautec clattroo«a 
wich poceacial for-^'joiac 
uaa**) 



22. 



Ouriag che pate 2 caleadar yeert (1977*1978), 
how Many clatareooa la your Scace have been 
rancadi laaeed» or ocherviee craatf erred for 
ocher public or cooaarcial ate. 

(auabar reaced) 

(auabar leated) 

(ttuobar ochervita craatf erred) 

(TOZAL) 



23. 



How oaay of che cleatroooa ia ^eacioa 21 
abovo ere preaeacly planaad for rancal, 
leaae» or ocher craaafer far alcemac^ 
public or cooaarcial ute? 

/ (auaber co ba raaced) 

. (auaber co be leeted) 



26. Are chore legal or ocher berriert co che 
raaceli leeae, or ocher crantfer of unuted 
claatrooaa locaced in eleoencery and 
tecondery public tcho<|l building t in your 
Scace? ^ 

^ Yet 

Ho — If 'W, tki? CO quetl 

27, Which of che following ere berriart eo ^h< 
raacal. Itete or ocher craatfer of unutfd 
clattrooma locaced in elaaancary and 
tacoadary public tchool buildings in your 
Scace? (Check ell chac apply). ?Uate 
ute che tpece provided below co give any 
furcher decailt eveilable on le^l ^erriars. 

/ / Zoning retcricsisnt 

/ / Invironmaacei contidereciont 

* / / Lack of inceretc by public "or 
privece groupt 

Coflounicy oppoticicn 9 

Ocher (Pleete tpecily ■ 



Oaceilt on legal berriert: 



Jaunbar co be ochervite 
craatf erred) 



(TOOL) 
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iS. At th« btgiaaiag ot school ytor ;97I«197J» 
' hov aaay toldott utod elittrooM UUttrooM 
uood 00I7 oneo or cvieo t d^y) woro thortt 



r of toldos uotd 
eUtorooao) 



29 • Rov aoay o'f eht eUttroo«« ia ^oVeioii 29 
could bo voeocod through eoDtolidacipnt 



_^(nuabor choc could bo 

VMOCOd) 



5 



30. Zn your^piaioa» vould Ic bo tubtcoacUllT . 
iiorch«hilo co roquiro Fodorol ogoacioo co 
eoooidor eho ovoilobilicy of voooac tflboelo 
or cUoorooao boforo aokiag groaco for eos- 
•cruocioa of non^ichool fMilicioi vhieh 
aighc udlito cho vooaac tehool opocot 
(Chock OBO). 

?rovid^ ox?loaocor7 eoMMacs if poooiblo. 




APPEN^X I 



32. If you hovo any oddicionol coim^nct on 
may of cho quotcioat or rolocad copies 
aoc >covorod by cho quotcisnt, pitoto ?ro- 
vido your coaeoact la ttto tpoet bolov. Ycur 
viovf oro groocly oppriciosod. Thor.k you! 



31. Do you 'mcM of UKf oicuaclM U «iii<ir 
rodoral fuado voro uoo4 for mw ooMcnM- 
cioa nhoa gvsilo^lo vaooac ochool fMilicioo 
could h«v« b«oa ^•^4 iMCOJdt 



CD 
CO 



Too — If '*yM'* ftwH4m douiU 
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FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS THAT PROVIDE 
FUNDS FOR ''BRICK-AND-MORTAR" PROJECTS 



1. Farm Labor Housing Loans and Grants* 

2. Industrial DsvslopiMnt Grants* 

3« Economic psvslopmttnt— Grants and Loans, 

4« Economic Dsvslopro«nt»-Public Works* 

5« Grants to Statss for Supplsmsntal and Basic 

Funding of Titlss I, II, III, IV, and IX 

activities ^ 

6. Military Construction, Army National Guard* 

7. Handicapped' innovativs Programs 

8. School Assistance in Federally Affecdbed Areas 

9. Vocational Bducation~B'asic Grants to States* 
10/ Rehabilitation Services and Facilities — Basic 

Support 

11. Rehabilitation Services and Facilities ' 

12. Developmental Disabilities 

13. Community Development Block Grant/Entitlement 
^14 • Community Development Block Grant/Discretionary* 

IS# The Urban Mass Transportation' Capital and 
Operating Assistance Formula Grants 

16. Appalachian Supplement to Federal Grant-In-Aid 

17. Appalachian Vocational and Other Education 

Facilities and Operations 
18 • Coastal Plains Supplements to Federal Gran>t- 
In-Aid f 

19. Four Corners Supplements to Federal Grant-In-Aid 

20. New England Supplements to Federal Grant-In-Aid 

21. Osarks Supplements to Federal Grant-In*Aid 

22. Upper Great Lakes Supplements to Federal Grant- 

In-Aid 

23. Grants to States For Construction of State 

Nursing Home Care Facilities* 

24. Old West Supplements to Federal Grant-In-Aid 

Total ^ 



Fiscal year 1979 
grant program 
funds 

% a/ 33, 000, 000 
a/10,000,000 

228,500,000 
a/20,000,000 



a/52, 000, 000 
a/16, 000, 000 
a/59, OOd, 000 
a7430,671,966 
81,7,484,000 

,32,028,000 
33,058,000 

3,161,229,000 
a/ 850, 000, 000^ 

a/ 54, 980, 487 
a/ 20, 100,000 

a/4,307,000 

a/4,414,457 
(b) 
8,353,0Q0 
4,470,808 

a/12,834,000 

a/2,443,960 

$5,854,874.678 



a/Estima|pd« 
b/Not identified. 

*The "1979 Catalog of Feideral Domestic Assistance- did not show the 
percentage of program funds spent for construction' activities. For 
six of the seven programs we identified as prdviding funds for con- 
struction projects, however, we found that the percentage of program 
funds us#d for construction purposes %veraged about 23 percent. These 
seven programs are identified by an aeiprisk. k 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE-OF THE PRESIKNT 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET . 

WASHi{|otON. D.C. aOMS 



November 7, 



/ 

1980 



Mr. Gregory J. Ahart 
Director 

Human Resoxirces Division 

U.S. General Accounting Office 

Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Ahart: ^ 

Thank you for your request for comments on the draft GAG report 
entitled»W"Use of Vacant' Schools Could Provide Savings to Federal 
Construction Programs." 

The report includes much useful and interesting information, 
and the conclusion stated in the title of the draft report 
is undoubtedly true. In fact, because of the potential 
savings involved in rehabilitating existing vacant schools, 
it is becoming quite common to converts them to etherises. 
Some of those uses are spelled out on page 8 of the draft ^ 
report. * . • , 

<»We do not, however, believe it appropriate to mandate that 
all federal construction programs contain within the appiica-. 
tion process a uniform requirement that existing vacant schools 
have Jff^ considered in lieu of new construction. It seems to 
us thatlh^ a uniform policy would be inappropriate because: 

o^ statutoryahd other legal rifttrictions today exist in 
various states in vaqfing degrees, creating a patchwork 
^quilt of 4ifference8 among various states and localities; 

• o there already.jexisf^ilgnificant incentives that promote 
the use o£ vacant schools, including community pressjy:© 
and local savings where matching fund*programs are ^ ^ 
involved; and / - 

o the paperwork and processing costs associated with the 
additional uniform requirement outweigh, in out view, 
the potential benefit*, that might be gained in- some 
programs and in certain locations. 

We would be pleased to aid in disseminating the information 
contained in the report to state and local governments i£ the 
report were recast as an information document. In any event, 
%fe appreciate ^e opportunity to comment on the draf t.^report.- 



Sincerely » 




Wayne 6v Grinquist 
Associate Director for 

Management and RegulatorK£o^<^y 



(104111) 



